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Tailoring in Oxford is another declining craft. Conditions here
are typical of those in the country as a whole. Whereas according to
the 1901 census there were 443 men tailors in Oxford, by 1931 there
were only 264. To-day, much of the tailoring work, previously done
locally, is done in distant factories for the ready-made clothing shops
which sell a much better variety and quality of garment than they
did before the War. The university custom, too, has weakened very
much in recent years, since, in fact, the advent of grey flannel trousers,
and Oxford firms now depend for a good deal of their trade on non-
local customers. The outlook for the retail bespoke tailoring trade
is serious, as the supply of journeymen tailors is diminishing. It is
stated that there is no male apprentice in this trade in Oxford at the
present time, so that it may be impossible to get ctailor-mades* in
Oxford in a generation's time. The fact that custom is falling off
would in any case deter boys from entering the trade, but also the
conditions of work are unattractive to many people. For example,
most of the tailors are outworkers and it is difficult to maintain
regular hours.
Apprenticeship.
This brief description of the more prominent types of skilled work
done in Oxford has shown that there is a rather narrow field of
employment open to young men who have undergone a period of
apprenticeship.
Before the War there was a variety of crafts in each of which a
limited number of openings were available for apprentices. Now,
however, many of these trades, such as glove cutting, bookbinding,
and tailoring, have diminished in importance, and the bulk of appren-
tices are found in the large establishments, such as the motor-manu-
facturing plants. While the careers for which boys in the engineering
works are trained are probably more lucrative than any to which the
pre-war apprentice could look forward, yet the loss of the old per-
sonal contact between master and apprentice in the small workshops
is perhaps regrettable.
Despite the competition of the motor industry for labour, generally
speaking there appears to be a sufficient supply of boys in the locality
to satisfy the existing rather limited demand for apprentices. Nearly
all the boys entering the building and printing trades are drawn from
the elementary schools, the exceptions being those who take up general
building or printer's reading; entrants to the engineering industry,
on the other hand, come largely from the secondary schools. Pre-
mium-paying has almost died out since the War. It is still practised
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